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Present planning activity of the Department of Agriculture 
! 

and the Land=-Grant Colleges, sometimes called the county plaming 
project San Gaver Gasowt:¥ described as the. county land-use planning 
i ae. ua one of the latest chapters in the history of a long suc- 
cession of cooperative efforts on the part of these institutions to 
promote a heeese rural lifes More specifically defined, it is a 
cooperative effort on the part of the various agencies of the Departe- 
ment of Agriculture, the Land=-Grant Colleges, related fate and local 
agencies, and representative farmers in each toca eee State, and in 
the nation as a whole, ‘to develop and currently revise agricultural 
plans and policies that will serve to coordinate various agricultural 
programs and related public activities, to increase their effective-= 
ness in Meamerye long-time as set as emergency objectives, and to 
develop otded. additional programs. The remainder of this paper will 


be an elaboration of this definitione \ 


Like the chapters of any continued story, present planning woyk 
can be Decent best in the light of preceding Pe a 
larly those of the more recent past. Experience thus far with the 
various agricultural programs started since 1933 has developed three 
paecleat a and related problems for the Department of Agriculture and 


the Land-Grant Colleges: (1) The problem of how to administer a 


national program in such a manner as to accomplish its national 


ee 

objectives and at the same time to fit the program to the many local 
variations in physical and economic conditions so that it will serve 
the needs of each locality most effectively; (2) the problem of how to 
unify or coordinate the various Federal, State, and local agricultural 
programs so that they are essentially oa single program when they reach 
the individual farm; and (3) the problem of clarifying the responsibili- 
ties and working relationships of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Land=Grant Colleges. | 

The first of these three problems developed with the passage of 
i eae i Adjustment Ned ean 1933. It was then recognized that 
any program involving acreage quotas, established on a historical 
base and applied uniformly throughout the nation, might function 
effectively as on emergency program, but that if such a program took 
on aspects of permanency, differential adjustments that would fit 
the economic and physical conditions of each locality would have to 
be instituted if we were to avoid the undesirable consequences of 
ignoring the economic principle of comparative advantages Stated 
differently, it was felt that » national program, opsraving as ye 
long-time program, should not serve to prevent a shift in cotton 
production from the Georgian Piedmont to the plains of Texas and the 
irrigated areas of the Southwest, if, because of an efficiency dif-= 
ferential due to improvements in technology and other changes, cotton 
production under normal conditions would tend to decline in the one 
ey and expand in the other. 

In anticipation of this danger, and in the belief that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Program was sont aae from an emergency to a 
long-time program, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in 


cooperation with the Extension Service, started the present county 


me te 

planning project in the late summer and fall of 1935. As you will 
recall, this project followed closely on the heels of the regional 
adjustment research project, tanta e cooperative effort on the part 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Experiment Stations 
throughout the country to find a basis upon which a program of de seer en 
tial age sppeR ts might be developed. This latter project asked the 
expertly whot adjustments, by areas, were needed in the interest of con-= 
servation, good farming, and good land usee The ee ingens presen 
asked farmers + ep oualiaant: the country the same questione 

While considering this need for differential adjustments, a problem 
still confronting the Department and the Colleges, the petit yal of coordi- 
nation of the dl ented was rapidly becoming... major issue. This 
arose from the fact that other programs, such as Submerginal Land Purchase, 
Crop Insurance, Commodity Loans, Marketing Agreements, Survlus Disposal, 
Soil Conservation, Farm Security, Farm Forestry, and others had either 
just been Lacinned or were boing developed. Generclly, each of these 
programs ‘ authorized by a separate act of the Congress; and they all 
charge the Secretary of Agriculture with responsibility for officient 
it ations Hgeh of them usually deals with only one segment of the 
Seati cs problem of raising ond stabilizing agricultural income, achieving 
soiead Way in the use of our land’ and water resources, and otherwise promot= 
ing P better rural lifes 

Because of the rapidity with which the progroms were launched, and 
in view of the fact thot the Congress itself had given only pets con- 
sideration to the relationship of these programs one to another, it was 
ee that. in their administration instances of ineffectiveness, con= 
flict and duplication would crisc » particularly when two or more of the 


progrems were applied to the same farm and affected the same lend. 


= ee 
Regardless of how well conceived these progrems might have been, as 
described by the Acts themselves and by the general administrative rules 
and regulations, the real test of whether they made sense in relation to 
one another came when they were applied-in the field to particular situa- 
tions. There have been sufficient instances of a lack of harmony between 
programs to cause the Secretary to seck ways and means of promoting better 
coordination. One of the first consequences of his efforts in this direc- 
tion was the establishment of the Office of Land Use Coordination. 

Concurrently with the emergence of both the problem of fitting the 
national programs to local conditions and the problem of effecting a pro- 
per coordination of the various programs, there developed what has come to 
be known as the "Federal-States relations problem" -= more ‘accurately 
described as the problem of relations between the Department of Agricul-= 
ture and the Land-Grant Colleges... Federal funds for assisting the States 
in carrying on research ond extension work are appropriated on a grant-in- 
aid basis, and are administered by the Department of Agriculture under 
very general rules and regulations, thus permitting a high degree of State 
autonomye This kind of Federal-State relation was the dominant type when 
the Department began its so-called “action"™ programs in 1933, programs 
financed not by grant-ineaid funds, but entirely by Federal funds for 
which the Secretary of Agriculture was made responsible. 

When these programs went into operation in the States, it was logical 
and natural for the Department to rely upon the Cooperative Extension 
organization with its system of county agricultural agents as the field 
machinery for getting them under way. But from the time the Agricultural 
Adjustment Progrem was started as the first of the new programs, the Col- 
leges reacted in various ways. Some said they wanted to administer all 


the programs. Others soid they wanted nothing to do with them because 


Se os 
theirs were purely educational and research institutions. And there were 
all shades of opinion between these extremes. It wes evident that sooner 
or later this question of relationships between the Colleges and the new 
agencies of the Department must be clarified. To this end, it was agreed 
at the annual meeting of the Association of Larid-Grant Colleges and 
Universities at Houston, Texas, in the fall of 1957 that the Associotion 
and the Denartment would cach eppoint a committee to study the problem and 
to mect later for the purpose of working out a mutually acceptable solutione 

In the spring of 1938, the Department committee eame to the conc lu=- 
sion that this probbkem of Federal-Statc relationships and the other two 
probloms -- namely, the problem of fitting national progrems to local needs 
end thet of coordinating the national programs -- were simply different 
aspects of the seme broad proplem of making the work of the Department and 
the Colleges more cffectively fit the requirements of agriculture in a 
changed ccoomic and political environment. It formulated a proposcl, 
therefore, for dealing with all three problems at oncee The proposal was 
that the Department should retain full responsibility for administering 
its “action” programs, and that the Colleges and the Department proceed 
at onee in cach locality and State to cooperate in the development of 
land-use plans which might serve as a basis for localizing ‘and correlat- 
ing all programse 

Both committees met at Mount Weather, Virginia, on July 8, 1938, to 
consider tnis proposal, and the outcome of their discussions was a document 
thet has come to be known as the Mount Weather Agreement. This agreement 
includes the major suggestions of the Department committee, and a rather 
detailed description of a proposed organization for plaminge Among other 


things, the suggested orgenization included a State Committee in each State, 
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consisting of a representative of each of the action agencies of the 
Department, the State Dirsoter of Extension as chairmen of the Committee, 
the State Director of the Experiment Station, State representatives of 
any other State agencies having responsibility for land-use Eee tenly and 
a number of representative farm men and wonede ilso, it was proposed that 
a committees be established in each county with the county agricultural 
agent as secretary, and consisting of 10 to 20 farm men and women and any 
county represcntatives of agencies included on the State Committee, as 
well as those of any strictly local agencies responsible for programs 
directly affecting those of the other agenciese It was suggested further 
that community committees consisting of representative farm men and women 
be established to see county committecs and that this entire organi- 
zation. should address itself first to the task of developing a land-use 
plan which would spell out precisely the longer term objectives which all 
of the agencies operating in each area should undertake to achieves 

After agreeing that State and local planning needed to Ue done, 
that it was a joint responsibility of the Department, the Colleges, and 
local people, and that a logical way to begin was to develop land-use 
plans, the question arose as to what procedure in land-use planning was 
necessary if the results were to be useful to the Department as well as 
to State and local agenciese It was evident that ultimotely the work 
would have to be done in such a ed thet results on both sides of 
political boundarics, whether they be county or state boundaries, would 
be comparable, 

As an initial step in formulating oa cooperative program of work 


to insure such comparability of results, the Department was urged to 


See 

prepare ao statement embodying its con¢cption of the type of land-use plan- 
ning enn eh should be Ha adr tt After a number. .of conferences, the 
several agencies of the Department agreed upon a proposal that has come to 
be known os County Land-Use Plaming Work Outline Noe 1. This proposal 
Hae then discussed with Land=Grant College representatives in a series of 
regional conferences and adopted as a gencral guide for the first phase 


a) 


or intensive plamiing work. It is a suggested procedure by which local 
planning committees can: (1) Identify ond analyze local land-use areas 
which are iinet aah homogencous with respect. to physical characteristics, 
, 

present land use, and problems of adjustments; and (2) make recommendations 
for appropriate lend-use adjustments in each OP Qe 

After the Department had comaitted itself at Mount Weather to cooper- 
ate with the Colleges jn the development of Innd-use plans and had proposed 
procedures Por doing so, it became evident to the Secretary that the Depart- 
ment itself was not organized to cooperate effectively with the proposed State 
and local pleming organizations. There was no agency in the Department 
that had responsibility for general planning for the Department as a whole. 
The Office of Lond Use Coordination was handling administrative coordination, 
both within the Department ond inter-departnentally. In correcting this 
weakness, the meet? reorganized the Department and designated the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as the general vlaming agency for the 
Departments To meet this new responsibility, the Bureau itself wes reor- 
ganized to include, among other things, a Division of State and Local 
Planning with a representative in each State, and an Interbureau Coordinat= 
ing Committee in Washington to advise with the Bureau chief. In addition, 


an Agricultural Program Board was established to serve as an advisory 


council to the Secretarye This Board consists of the heads of the action 


he 
agencies, the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the 
Department's directors; the Land Use Coordinator is HEC ees " 

Sinee the Mount Weather Agreement was only an eteemone Webween 
two committees and did not bind either the individual States or any 
specific agency, and since the reorganization of the Department occurred 
subsequent to the Mount Weather conference, it was considered necessary 
to formalize the terms of these relationships by two memoranda of under- 
standing -- one between the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and each 
Land=-Grant College and another between the Bureau of Agricultural Bevis 
omics and the various action agencies of the Department. The first of 
these two memoranda covers the essential points of the Mount Weather 
Agreement, includes provisions recognizing changes made subsequently 
in the organization of the Department, and provides thet the State. 
representative of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics shall be secre- 
tary of the State Committee. It also provides that during each year sad 
which the memorandum shall remain in effect, planning work shall be carried 
forward in at least one county in the State to the point: of deve loping on 
action programe 

This particular provision transforms planning into plenning-in-action, 
end refers to what has come to-be known more recently as the “unified - 
program county". It is inserted as on insurance policy against the 
possibility that planning may become merely pointless discussion, aS: 
well as for the purpose of allaying the often-expressed fear’ on the 
part of State people that the Department might not pay any ata eiee to 
the recommendations of State end local committecse : 

Another significant provision of the memorandum is that there 
shall be established at eech College « Land+Grant College=BAE Committee 


of three men, consisting of the project leader, who is appointed by the 


a? 
Director of Extension, a representative of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the State representative of the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omicse This.three-man committee functions not only in an advisory relation- 
ship to the agencies it represents, but it is also a working committee for 
assisting the State Land-Use Planning Committee previously described. Under 
the terms of the memorandum of understonding, it hes responsipi lity for de- 
veloping details of procedure to be followed in the planning work, for en= 
couraging the development of paleced research work, and for formulating the 
provisions of the annual project agreement covering the cooperative work of 
the three agencies most directly concerned with the task of guiding the plan- 
ning program. The memorandum between the Bureau of Agriculturel Economics 
and the various other agencies of the Department is a declaration of will- 
ingness to cooperate in doing the general planning work for which the Bureau 
is charged with primary responsibility. 

So much for mechanics and the more recent historye Vhat are our 
hopes, fears, and expectations? The basic assumption underlying the whole 
effort is that for the indefinite future the Congress of the United States. 
will continue to charge the Department of Agriculture with radpomediname 
for administering large-scale action progroamse If this assumption is valid, 
it is difficult to question the desirability of a procedure by which the 
several agencies can work out as nearly as possible an agreement as to what 
they are individually or collectively trying to accomplishe Fundamentally, 
the principal problems of our agriculture nationally are cither the result 
of the disappearance of a part of our foreign market or of our unwilling- 
ness to sell our surpluses at prices the-world is willingwto pays In the 
past, our nation may have helped produce this situation through its own 


tariff policies; but however that may be, it is plein that America acting 
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cannot correct the world-wide ills of agricultures This requires inter- 
national cooperation which, at the moment at ice, doesn't look too hope= 
ful. Our only alternative is to do the best we can in the world as it ise 
Conditions are apparently going to be such that farmers will continue to 
demand, and get, government action thet will ihfiuence ther economic con= 
dition fully as much as. in the immedi ate paste. This seons to be the pros- 
pect regardless of which political party Hay be In control of the Federal 
Governmente , 

Besides the basic assumption, there are two secondary assumptions 
that rest quite as much on philosophy as on logice These are: (1) That 
planning should -be developed through widespread farmer participation; and 
(2) that the planning ‘process itself is a désirable procedure for the pro- 
motion of. coordinatione 

The collapse of laissez-faire in government kee is world-wide. 
The trend toward .strong central governmonts, whether they be democratic 
or totalitarian, is universal and inevitable. gear light of this pros- 
pect, it behooves all democratic nations interested in preserving and per= 
fecting the democratic process to devise ways and means by which the deci- 
sions of fovernment can be made with che’ eee teers participation by 
the people most directly affected. ‘Even if the experts and administrators, 
acting alone, could develop plans for public agricultural programs that 
would be as good,as those that could be abbey a Cheer farmer portici- 
pation, it would still be. undesirable for them €o ae so, for such procedure 
would be contrary to the democratic ideal. And by no ies the least of the 
benefits expected to flow from farmers assuming active responsibility for 


assisting in program planning is its possible educational effect. There 


is no more effective method of learning than by doing. Hence, we want 


a 


cm, Ie em 
widespread farmer participation for its own sake and not merely beceuse 
Or 1G5 contribution. to Tecrmical refinement of the plon itself. 

ES Oo mute Oo: iget, the best ploms camot be developed by techni=- 
clans ond administrators alone, for these tend to be specialists rather 
than generalists. The task of synthesis or of determining the relation- 
Bhips of the parts to the whole cannot be done adequately without the 
assistance of the layman who is confronted with the whole problem and not 
merely with parteproblems. Both philosophy and scienco are involved in his 
decisions, and democracy itself is a philosophy as well as a form of 
governmente Moreover, the farmer has a contribution to meke to planning 
thet lies within the fields of the various specialists, but which is the 
outgrowth of an experience he has had in operating farms and farm land, an 
experience which is both complementary ond supplementary to that of the 
specialiste 

On the other hand, to recognize both the desirability and the neces- 
sity for farmer participation is not to conclude that the administrator and 
technician aro useless. They, too, have valuable contributions to make in 
progrom building, and the organization for plenning must include thom if 
the results of planning are not to be just as defective as they would be 
WL thout the farmers' contribution. It is concoded: that real progress might 
be made toward coordination of the various programs of the Department and 
the Colleges by comiittees that do not include farmer membership, but the 
inclusion of representative farmers in discussions of problems of unificae 
tion will exert. a constructive influence on the result of such discussions. 


The two processes for achieving coordination are: 1) The process 
Eg is 


of command ond obedience or the "big stick method"; and (2) discussion and 
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mutual agreement or "compromise". It is the philosophy of the Department 
and rue Col teaes that unificetion qenseved through the latter process is 
most likely to be workeble ond has the best chance to endure. No one is 
wise enough to be a dictator. In terms of procedure, therefore, the pur- 
pose of county planning is to establish en organization that is recognized 
as having the responsibility for studying ond discussing all public agri- 
cultural programs, particularly those of the Department and the Colleges, 
in their relation to one another, and sior me ate out with the administra- 
tors of such progroms proposals for improving their applicatione 

Throughout the United States, county agents have worked for many 
years with advisory committees of farmers whose function it was to assist 
in the development of extension programs. The county agent long ago learned 
that all wisdom didn't originate at the agricultural colleges and that he 
could develop a better and more workable program when he listened also to 
the advice and counsel of representative farmers in his county. The scope 
of interest of these farmer committeés was broad, and the only reason they 
were concerned primarily with the extension program was due to the fact 
that extension was virtually the only public agricultural program in the 
county. The essential chenge that hes occurred since 1953 is the 
introduction -=- or intrusion, if you like -- of several new public action 
programs, some having administrative officials in the countiese Until of- 
ter the Mount Weather conference, no single committee in the county had any 
recognized advisory relationship to all of the progrems. Present planning 
committees are planning not merely for an extension program, but for all 


programs operating in the countye 


w 
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Extension workers nate rey whee’ by current references 
to the more recent cera ares Sopris RAV cal peo urune’ They take 
this as something of an inference that theirs is a program of inactions 
Of course, no such meaning is intended. In the first place, an educational 
program is one form of public action toward He nen ovenent of a public 
purpose; and in the second place, many county agents can testify that even 
before 1933 their work was not merely. educational. Sometimes contrary to 
the wishes of ete Sarit these agents have seen their ee advisory 
committces advisc thom to do all mamer of service work that by no stretch 
of the imagination could be described mcrely as education. The pertinent 
questions concerning extension et stomOeh Set, ene the question of 


action or inaction, but on the kind of action. 


There are some ti chaominded and able hemecrs of our Naor euleer at 
fraternity" who sratinetteeiy flinch at evon a reference to some of our 
more recent agricultural programs. This reaction is usually traceable to 
their deep-seated oppysition to what they call "subsidy". In this attitude, 
‘they seem to be otal ly obtivtows to the fact that Federal “subsidy” to 
agriculture and Federa Naerioultural" 18#i slation first began on a large 
sete during the Civil War when ce Congress authorized the establishment 
of both the Department of Agriculture sha the Land-Grant Colleges. Earlier 
legislation of direct concern to the farmer can be described more appropri- 
ately as "seneral" legislation, since the Civil War marked the iene 
point in our shift from an agricultural to wan inau series natione Prior 
SO Lois point in our history, a giant get sulvare promoted the peneral 
welfare by PG side ine * infent industry: cherearter a giant xiaulabiey has 


done it by “subsidizing" a depressed agriculture. In any event, during 


a 
the latter period it was the farmers primarily who were calling sub- 
sidies to industry by that name. 

From the close of the Civil War until the first World War, col- 
leges, experiment stations and extension services were the principal 
"subsidies" our farmers wore able to get from a business-minded govern- 
ment. During that time, the idea prevailed that public assistance to the 
farmer was appropriately limited largely to education and research. 

But from 1920 until the great price collapse of 1929, forces were sau: in 
motion which began to change this attitude. Finally, under the pressure 
of extreme conditions, and again in response to the demands of farmers 
through their legislative represcntatives, the Federal Government began 
in 1933 to launch progrems that differ from its previous activities in 
at least two important respects: (1) They undertake on a larger scale to 
do things that informed individuals, acting as individuals, cannot do, 
ond (2) to the extent that they continue to rely upon individual action, 


they give relatively more attention to assisting 


tively ass the individual in acting, 
without decreasing the work of teaching him how to act. The outstanding 
exemple of a program illustrating the first of these two distinetions is 
the effort to establish parity income through production control, parity 
payments and other measures. An activity illustrating the second distince- 
tion is the granting of aids for erosion control on individual farms. 

The planning the county agent and his advisory committee did in 
pre=-1933 days will not meet present needs, simply for the reason that 
there is now public authority to take action along lines that were impos- 
sible in those dayse Of what use was it then for a couty committee to do 


the kind of planning that would be helpful in the rehabilitation of low. 
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income farm families? There was neither existing nor prospective authority 
to do anything about it if such plans were made. Today, such authority 
exists through programs like those of the Farm Security Administration, 
and action will be taken whether wenera planning is done or Hoos LMeeecus 
it is being taken. We are simply confronted with the prospect of continued 
authority to do many things that we couldn't do before 1933; and the longer 
such authority exists, the more the programs tend to becone permancnt 
rather than emergency in character and the greater will be the necessity 
for developing both comprehensive aid detailed specifications by which 
both emergency end long-time programs can make the greatest possible con 
tribution to long-time objectives as well as to those of an emergency naturee 
In other words, while the public is giving funds to a farmer to meet emergency 
equirenents, it is the logical time so to administer those funds as to make 
the greatest possible contribution to permanent improvement, to alter the 
underlying conditions through soil conservetion end other changese 
After more than a year of activity following the Mount Weather 
conference, memoranda of understanding providing for this type of planning 
have been negotiated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics with 45 of the 
48 Stetes, and the work has been started on three levels of intensity: 
(1) Preparatory work, (2) intensive land-use planning, and (3) the develop- 
ment of wnified county programs. Preparatory work consists nainly of 
organizne coruittees, discussing with them the general problems, and 
indicating to them that as soon as technical personnel are aveilable to 
assist then, they will be asked to initiate for their county the area 


analysis and lend classification work as 4 first step in the intensive 


‘planning suecested in Work Outline No. le The intensive work is being done 
& > a) 3 


or will be undertaken this winter, in about 800 counties, each county 
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representing a major type-of-farming area within a State. In most States, 
work is under way in at least one county in each State to develop a unified 
program for administration in 19.40 or as soon thereafter as possible. This 
is the Che eens form of plaming work. It is hoped that all counties 
will eventually become unified program counties. Already some of these 
counties have made recommendations that are not only being given serious 
consideration by the agencies affected, but are quite likely to be adopted. 
Where an adopted recommendation has an application to a wider area than the 
county in which it was developed, a State Committee might recommend its 
extension, and the national administration might possibly apply it over a 
still wider area than oa State. 

Thus, planning is © continuous process. No unified program is ever 
finished. -1t is not a blueprint that 1s made im a Tew weeks. aqoeced or 
rejected, and then forgotten. It is a growing thing, constantly subject 
to modification. Nor is the whole planning program something concocted by 
any single individual or group of individuals. It is the outgrowth of 
conditions and circumstances that have developed over the years, particu- 
larly since 1920. It is both like and unlike what Extension "has always 
done", It is just as unlike pre-1933 planning as present proprams are 
unlike pre-1955 programs. The differences center largely in two points: 

(1) It secks to meet different needs, and (2) it requires the participa- 
tion of broader and more varied interests. Qualifications for technical 
leadership in this job are much broader than the traditional technical 
training of county agents... The county planning leader of the future will 
need to be something of = statesman, diplomat, politician, philosopher, 


economist, scientist and farmer, all wrapped in one, 


=" 
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If there are any questions in your minds as to why the Departnent 
puts so much emphasis on the organization for planning, it is because of 
thewditficuliy,, 1f,not tac impossibility, of divorcing means from endSe 
Coordination will not be achieved unless the right people look at the 
pertinent facts ¢t tho rig tine..) None, of the planning cormmittces has 
eny administrative authority. Each is wholly advisory, and its successful 


fumctioning requires mutual confidence and respect on the part of cooperat= 


ing agencics. Itis a cooperative enterprise that is destined to fall short 


of its objectives wherever affected agencies aro excluded fron participation 
in it, or wherever any one agency succeeds in dominating the whole processe 
In conclusion, I should like to give ny answer to a question that 
has been reissd rrequently as to what is meant by the tern “land-use planning". 
Particularly since the Mount Weather conference, the tern "land use" has 
been associated with our plonning activities, and it has served to cause 
more efforts at heir-splitting than any other single thing that has happened. 
It is not possible to frame a definition of lond-use planning which is 
setisfactory to « land-use specialist and ct the sane tine describes what” 
is being done under the label. My cuswer, therefore, to anyone who requests 
a definition is to say that I have none, that I will be. glad to tell hin 
what the job is we are ne to da, and that if ofter I have described the 
job, he doesntt like the term, he should call it anything he Ii kes uel 
hope that this paper describes THe Obes 
The only reason the tern “land use" has been given such prominence 
sn our recent activities is tht it was the land-use implications of the 
various prograns of the Department that were most prominent in revealing 


the need for better coordination of prograis. The Department and the 
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colleges believe thet on analysis of land-use problems is the best place 
to begin, but they are interested in planning land use only as it serves as 
o sound foundation and «x good point of departure for tor € comprehensive 
planning. We have no desire to restrict any committee's interest in planning 
to some arbitrarily defined field of “land use". In planning for land ‘use, 
moreover, there is no intention to ignore people, or the “hunen" side of 
the problem By “land use", we mean, of course, use of land: by#péople. 

Nor is the Department interested in a kind of planking thacowi lL 
serve only to coordinate its own programs with one onother. - It isequally 
concerned with the problem of correlating its programs with related State 
and local programs ond with procrams of other Departments of the Federal 
Government. To express this interest, however, is neither to promise that 
it will adopt every local recommendation nor to say that it arrogates to 
itself the whole function of nationel planning. One of the purposes of 
the planning procedure here described will havo been served when the agencies 
of the Department provide local committees with thorough and understandable 
explanations of why their suggestions will or wilt not be adopted, By 
this two-way proccss of exchanging ideas, understanding will be fostered == 
the kind of understanding essential to agreenont. 

With respect to other Federal Departments and the State Planning 
Boards, it is the policy of the Department to promote the closest possible 
cooperation. Agricultural planning and agricultural land-use planning, 
even though oriented in terms of farmer interests, are inextricably related 
to industrial, urban and other major fields of interest. In the case of 
all issues that can be resolved only through collaboration with planners 


in these other ficlds, the National Resources Committee and the State 


+ 
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Planning Boards are expected to provide the necessary orfanizatione 
Meanwhile, agriculture has its owm job to do, and the Department of 
Agriculture and the Land-Grant Colleges are the logical public agencies 
to assume primary responsibility for helping the farncrs do ite 

Planning is inescapable, not something we can choose to do or not 
do. The particular methods by which we do it, of course, are always 
subject to change, and I know of no one who is so sure of all the details 
of present procedure that he would be willing to predict that they will 


not be changed. Experience will dictate modifications, but plan we muste 


